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Granting LIBERTY to the SLAVES 

IN T H 9 

BRITISH SUGAR COLONIES. 



By the AUTHOR of 

The ESSAY on the Treatment and Conversion 
OF AFRICAN SLAVES in the BRITISH 
Sugar Colonies. 



LONDON: 

Pi;^ted and Sold by JAMES PHILLIPS, in Gborci. 
Yard, Lombard-Street. ^1784. 



Advertifement. 

THE prefent inquiry was originally 
intendfid to have made a part of the 
Author's Eflay on the fubjedt of Slavery, 
But by the advice of thofe, to whom the 
propriety of that publication was fubmitted^j 
it was fupprefled, till matters fhould become 
ripe, and mens minds be prepared for the 
difcuflion. The Author is now obliged to 
publifh it, perhaps prematurely, in defence 
of the principles of his work. 

The Monthly Reviewers, inrtheir Review, 
June 1784, were pleafed to give a criticifm 
on the Eflay, which, confidering it as a 
compofition, was perhaps full as favourable 
as it deferved. The writer never has pub- 
lifhfd either for reputation or profit, never 
has afted the Author, but when his oppor- 
tunities and fituation preflTed hini into the 
fervice of his country and his king. Praiie 
or blame in a Review could, therefore, be 
to him a matter only of imaginary moment : 
^4 were it not fo, that impartiality, which 
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alone can fupport fuch a work as theirs^ 
muft render it impertinent in an Author to 
thank them for their commendation, and 
vain to reproach them for their cenfure. 

But that feeling and fentlment, which firft 
fuggefted to the Author th^ difcuffion of 
this fubjed, will not fufFer him to be indif- 
ferent to its fuccefs. The Author, while 
arguing for the abolition of flavery, is re- 
prefented as a friend to the flave trade i 
and, while treating of a fubjedt fufficient 
to foften the moft obdurate heart, is cen-f 
fured for fliewing lefs enthufiafm and ardour 
than RoufTeau and Reynal have afFefted, 
when labouring only to make palatable a 
poifon aimed at every thing of worth and 
dignity in human nature. It is true, in 
their Review of July, they have, on his re- 
monft ranee, candidly faid, *' they have per- 
haps exprefled themfelves without fuffi- 
cient accuracy," in reprefenting him as 
a friend to the flave trade, and they have 
fubjoined a note from his book, which en- 
ables the Reader to judge for himfelf. This, 
as far as regards his character, ought to be 
fktisfadtory to him* But the charge remains 

againi^ 
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againft his book ; ** It fpeaks with extreme 
" caution of the horrid trade/' Now there 
is hot a paffage in it, that he trufts can bear 
fuch an interpretation ; but feveral that con- 
demn it in pointed terms. It was not Within 
the plan o£ what was publifhed to treat 
direftly of it ; but when it came in his way, 
it found no quarter, itowever, to put the 
matter out of difpute, he offers the follow- 
ing article to the public. If his plan be 
objefted againft as vifionary, he fhall only 
anfwer, that every thing muft have a be- 
ginning; and that there are many parts of 
the flave coaft, where the inhabitants are 
fufficiently poliflied to be capable of carry* 
ing on the manufafture of fugar, planting 
tobacco, and indigo ; that they already have 
rice of a more valuable quality than that of 
the Carolinas« 

With refpedt to his want of ardour and 
enthufiafm, as if he betrayed the intereft 
he pretends to efpoufe, he anfwers : Indif- 
criminate blame never was intended. Plan- 
ters are like, are not worfe than, the common 
run of men ; many would not lofe by com- 
parifon with the better fort of people in 

A 3 Britain, 
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Britain. It is their fituation, it is the vctf 
nature of flavery, that leads to all that in- 
confiderate oppreflion and fufFering which 
take place in the relation of matter and flave. 
He has accordingly obferved, that thefe caufes 
almoft univerfally operate more ftrongly in 
adventurers from Europe, than in natives 
of the colonies. Now the intention of his 
T)Ook was to convince and conciliate, not 
to inflame ; — to fhew that the matter's true 
interett was to be found on the fide of liber- 
ty, and of moral and religious improvement, 
not in niggardly pinching, not in ftripes, 
chains, and nakednefs. But fo intimately 
is the fubjed: connefted with fentiment, fo 
naturally did a warmth of expreflion mix 
with every part, that the Author's great aim 
in every tranfcription has been to foften 
whatever could be fuppofed capable of 
offending. And after all the feverity, that 
moderation and his regard for individuals 
called for in the correftion, better judges, 
who decided ultimately on the work, thought 
proper to prune not only words, phrafes and 
fentences, but whole paragraphs, fo as often 
to leave the expreflion naked, and the con- 
nection obfcure, rather than fufl?er any im- 
proper 
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proper Warmth to appear* After fubmitting 
this account to the Reader, that unbliifliing^ 
unprincipled monfter Roufleau (fee his Con- 
feflions) is welcome to poflefs, unenvied by 
the Author, all the gloom and ardour fot 
which he is celebrated. 

The Author takes this opportunity of 
obferving an dbjecSion made by fome pious 
perfons to the reformation propofed by him, 
drawn from the ill fuccefs of his own pri- 
vate endeavours to inftrudt flaves. He offered 
it as a ftrong argument, to fhew the necef- 
fity of advancing the condition of flavtfs^ 
before they can be made obj efts of religion j 
or rather to (hew^ that civil privileges and 
religious inftruftion muft go hand in hand. 
If this be duly weighed, the objedlion here 
mentioned muft conclude greatly in favour 
of his plan. 

This objedlion has given him the more 
chagrin ; becaufe he does not find in it that 
attention to the fcope of the argunleniti 
which its importance requires. His aim is 
to prove Africans objefts of religion ; the 
advantages of which are chiefly to the flaves 

A 4 the£a«( 
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themfclvcs. In conformity with the gene- 
rous fpirit of Chriftianity, and Co make their 
mailers propitious to his views, he proves 
even to demon ft ration, that every degree of 
liberty conferred on them would be fo much 
gain to their prefent matters, and, if con* 
ferred in proportion as their faculties opened, 
would facilitate the reception of religion 
among them. Hence arifes in his plan the 
union of liberty and religion both flowly 
advancing together, without any abrupt or 
violent change in the condition of the flaves 
themfelves. He is clearly of opinion, that 
the diftindtion of mafter and flave never was 
meant by the God of nature to be an objedk 
of fociety, and the effeds of the abolition 
of flavery in Europe confirm his judgment; 
but he is alfo of opinion, that fince flavery 
has taken place, its ftridt difcipline may be 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of religion. 

Nor is there any thing in the account of 
the author's own flaves to countenance this 
defpondent concluflon. In the iaft nine 
years it is to be obferved, that he had made 
confiderable fteps. He fliould indeed have 
remarked^ that the principal part of his 

flaves 
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flaves were grown up when they came from 
Africa, and therefore never could perfefily 
acquire the Englifh language, nor form any 
adequate ideas of any general abftraft terms 
with which they were not acquainted in 
their own country, but that his few creoUs 
were particularly fenfible and acute. — StiU 
the fuccefs of the Moravians, which he 
finds is much more complete, and truly 
pleafing to the pious mind, than he froxti 
his former information could have repre- 
fented it, is a convincing proof that very 
confiderable advances may be made amdng 
the negroes, even in their prefent ftate. 
And, as the pious divine, who condudts the 
labours of thefe truly apoftolical preachers, 
obferves, Chriftianity infenfibly draws after- 
it relaxation of flavery and perfonal privi- 
leges. Oppreffion is often unwillingly for- 
ced to draw back his heavy hand from meek 
and willing fubmiffion. 

But whatever be the confequences, the 
author muft continue generally to infift on 
the propriety and even neceffity that liberty 
and religion fhould advance flowly together, 
A Heathen flave is lefs valuable than a Chri- 

flian 



filan flave ; this laft is much lefs valuable 
than a Chriftian freeman. We want every 
motive that can be drawn from freedom and 
leligion to fecure propriety of conduct. The 
negroes have two clafTes of friends, one that 
looks chiefly to liberty, while the other re- 
^rds only religion. Suppofe them free un- 
tutored heathens. There are crowds of un- 
principled idle thieves and robbers let loofe 
on the public. Suppofe a Chriftian flave 
oflfcring up with his mafter his devotions to 
their common Father on Sunday. See him 
on Monday morning, by the caprice of a 
boy overfeer, held with his face downwards 
by his hands and feet, till his back be fur- 
rowed with the cart-whip, his flefti torn in 
pieces, and his whole body rendered one 
' loathfome wound. While humanity gives 
her tear of pity, can religion fmile ot fanc- 
tify the horrid oppreflive relation of mafter 
and flave, that makes fuch havock in the 
claims of brotherhood. But why may not 
both clafles unite to vindicate from oppref- 
fion and heathen ifti ignorance the ill-fated 
race, why grudge each other's claims, and 
leave oppreflion and tyranny to profit by 
their oppofition ? 

A N 
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I N Q^U I R Yj &c. 



IT may be afked, fuppofing the African 
flave trade ftopt, and the negroes on our 
fugar colonies made freemen, how will the 
meafure afFedt the trade and intereft of Great 
Britain and her colonies ? Will not a gainful 
commerce with Africa be fliut up ? Will not 
our fugar colonies, if peopled with freemen^ 
defpife the rule of Britain, becaufe they do 
not feel it, and join themfelves to America ? 
In this cafe, will not a great fource of na- 
tional wealth be cut off, and that nurfery 
for feamen, on which our navy depends, be 
greatly contrafted ? 

I ftate the argument in the ftrongeft man- 
ner for thofe who favour flavery, and fhall 
not ufe one expreflion to explain away its 
force. I am ferioufly of opinion that the 
fugar trade, with which that for flaves is 
conneded at prefent, is of the utmoft im- 
portance 
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j>ortance to the ftate 5 and that any fudden 
ihock, that affefts it, will be widely and 
deeply felt : and it muft be confefled, that 
feveral of the fugar colonies fhewed^ in the 
beginning of the late difputes, ftrong figns 
of an unacxountable bias to the ideal empife 
of America. 

North America is now feparated for ever 
from the Britifh ftate ; and though one muft 
continue to wifti that the operation had been 
accompanied with lefs violence, and had left 
alefs ugly fear behind it, yet neither fenti- 
ment nor policy will permit the friend of 
Britain to defire a reunion. While Aqieri- 
cans remember the methods by which they 
acquired their independency, they muft be 
fufpicious of every thing wherein Britain is 
concerned. It will remind them of the cir- 
cumftances of a conteft, which brought both 
parties to the brink of ruin. No depen- 
dence can be placed in the forming any new 
connection with them, where they them- 
felves fliall not have the advantage, or where 
they can treat with other nations on the 
fame or equal terms. Nor can any treaty 
be lafting, which is made with a people 

where 
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where a defigning demagogue, working on 
an ignorant town committee, can prefcribc 
to the legiflature. We fhall therefore have 
no tie over them but conveniency; and wc 
are free to fettle our trade, and accommo- 
date ourfelves in the manner that will beft 
fuit our own purpofes, without taking into 
account how it may probably afFedt them. 
We fhall by and by apply this reafoning to 
our fubjeft. 

We have now upwards of 200 years ttz^ 
ded with Africa in hum^n flefh, and encou- 
raged in the negroe countries wars, rapine, 
defolation, and murders, that: we might be 
fupplied with that commodity. The avarice 
with which we crowded the Aave fliips^ and 
the caution that felf-prefervation made nc- 
ceiTary to guard againft their rifing 4.uring 
the voyage, have deftroyed in almoft ^very 
inftance a confiderable proportion. The 
feafoning of them in our iflands has in ge- 
neral ci^t ofF ftill more ; and thofe that have 
furvived in too many cafes, have been, to 
fay no \vorfe, prefer ved only for hunger, 
ftripes, and oppreffive labour. On tl^e 
\yhole, we ^avc confidered the trade only 
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as a matter of gain ; and as fuch in any 
probable future ftate of our fugar colonies, 
it cannot be reckoned higher, in every pof-^ 
iible view, than the fupplying of the wants, 
and reaping of the labour of half a million 
of people. 



But fuppofe that by eftabjifliing factories, 
Sind encouraging civilization on the coaft of 
Africa, and returning fome of our Weft 
Indian flaves to their original country, we 
Ihould try to make up for our paft treachery 
I to the natives, and guard againft the views 

of the Americans on our fugar colonies, by 
inftrufting the inhabitants in the culture of 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, &c. to barter 
with us for our manufaftures, and fupply 
us with thofe articles, our demand for which 
has been fo advantageous to America, and 
fo well enabled her to fet up for herfelf, 
Were Africa civilized, and could we pre- 
occupy the afFciSions of the natives, and 
introduce gradually our religion, manners, 
and language among theqpi, we (hould open 
a market, that would fully employ our ma- 
nufacturers and feamen, morally fpeaking, 
^iH the end of time. And while we enrich- 
ed 
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cd ourfelves, we (hould contribute to their 
happinefs. For Africa, in its higheft pro- 
bable ftatc of culture, could not poffibly 
interfere with the ftaple of Britain, fo as to 
hijider an extenfive and mutually advan- 
tageous trade from being carried on between 
the countries. The great difference of cli- 
mate and foil muft always diftinguifh the 
fupplies and wants of each, 

Suppofe, then, (and let it be attended tq 
tthat I only fuppofe it) the fugar colonies 
fubdued, or incorporated willingly with 
America, we might cairy on a much more 
lifeful and extenfive trade, than hitherto has 
been done, in every American and Weft 
Indian article with free people in Africa, 
without making th'em any burdenfome loans, 
or being under any uneafy alarms about 
them. And without attempting any mono- 
poly, or infifting. on any preference, the 
goodnefs of our manufactures, and fpirit of 
our traders, muft always continue to com- 
mand the moft valuable branches of that 
commerce. Nor need it be a vain idea to 
CxpeCt in time to be fupplied from Africa 
li^ith vatious valuable wines in exchange for 
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our ftaple commodities^ inftead of paying 
for them in money to our mpre northern 
rivals.-— How muft even this diftant thought 
of the fubjedt warm the heart, while it 
conten^platesy as gained to the true religion^ 
and to legal fociety, not a colony, but a 
continent, whofe barbarous manners, and, 
brutifli ignorance, have fo long difgraced 
the human character, and funk it in floth 
and depravity well ni^h b.?lQW compaflion ! 

Should it be obje(9:ed, that if we aban-pi 
don the African trade, our rivals will ex- 
tend their fhare in it, by which their weakly 
will be immediately increafed, and th^ii;' 
fugar colonies improved to the certain ad- 
vancement of their, and ^s certain lofs of 
our, naval importance, I might leave the 
anfwer to the man pf morality and fenti- 
ment ; but I fear not to encounter it in a^ 
political view. That the Afr^cap trade is 
in itfelf deftruftive to our feamen, is known 
to every perfon who has an acquaintance with 
it. Indeed a mortality an;iong his crew in 
the middle paflage (frpm Africa to th^ 
Weft Indies) is a ple^f^m ^ing to a Guinea 

(ja|>taini^ 
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captaitly of which he is not often difap* 
pointed. It faves the fhip a great expence 
in wages ; for many more mariners are 
V/antcd to colleift the flaves on the coaft, 
than to navigate the fhip after (he is fully 
loaded. And it is not obfcurely hinted^ 
that ill ufage^ at leaft^ has often been tried^ 
in order to produce it ; which if it has not 
its full effect on the paiTage^ makes the fea-- 
men quit the fhip as foon as ihe arrives in 
the Weft Indies i I mean not here an un- 
diftinguiftiing cenfure i however oddly it 
may foundi I have> in this liiie^ known men 
of feeling, that were far above fuch vile 
notions of parfimony. But the greateft ad* 
vocate for the trade will not fay, that thefe 
laft are the moft numerous party4 

Now if the flave trade were changcd-fof 
an ordinary commerce^ or mutual barter of 
commodities with Africa, this temptation 
to deftroy or diffipate feamen would be taken 
away. Some (hips would load on the Afri- 
can coaft dircd:ly for Britain j others would 
load with cattle, mules, rice, pipe ftaves, 
&c. for the fugar colonies. One great caufe 
of an alarm in the fugar colonies from the 
checking of their intercourfc with Amc- 
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rica, is the lofs of a market for their rum# 
This might be moft profitably exchanged, 
by fitting it for the African market, and 
giving it in return for African commodities.* 
The quantity of goods exchanged for flaves 
in Africa, is perhaps the leaft object of that 
commerce. The annual Britifh exports to Af- 
rica are not eftimated higher than iC* 500,000, 
including a confiderable quantity that is 
ufually exchanged with American and other 
foreign traders on the coaft ; about £. 50,000 
of this is returned in ivory, gold duft, &c. 
The greateft part of profits of the flave trade 
is raifed on the fugar planter. It is true, flaves 
grow every year dearer on the coaft^ in pro- 
portion as the Africans become better ac- 
quainted with the value fet by the white tra- 
ders on their wretched countrymen. But at 
their higheft price they have feldom^ if ever, 
come up to one third of what they fold for in 
the Weft Indies, if valued as the goods for 
which they were bought were (hipt in Bri^ 
tain- Till lately, a great proportion wa« 
bought on the coaft, at a fixth part of what 

* The (lave (hips generally retarn from the Weft Indies in 
ballaft, and they go out to Africa but lightly freighted. The 
expence therefore of carrying rum to Africa cannot be con- 
fidered as high, or capable of enhancing the price. 
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the planter was obliged to pay for thenli 
It is alfo to be remarked, that our prefent 
trade to Africa is confined to a few tyrantd, 
and their brokers. But Were the country 
once civilized, every perfon in it^ who 
could labour with his hands, would make 
a demand on our manufactures, and extend 
Our commerce. The change then propofed 
here, fo far from leflcning our trade, and the 
number of our feamen, would extend the onc^ 
and preferve and increafe the other in an 
almoft ineftimable proportion 5 and we havc^ 
plainly fhewn, that its efFedl on the trade 
of the new empire of America ought not 
to be the object of our concern. 

To the objeiftion that our quitting the 
flave trade would thfow a profitable branch 
into the hands of our rivals, would improve 
their fugar colonies, and advance them iii 
naval importance, we anfwer, that this com- 
mefce can continue in no hands longer than 
the negroe countries remain in a ftate of 
brutifh barbarifm ; for when they become 
civilized, it muft ceafe of courfe. And 
from our having been the moft forward in 
this fcandalous traffick, it becomes us to be 
the firft to labour in efFedting a reformation. 

B z \ - . >^^x^ 
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Were the tyrants on the flave coafts made 
fenfible, that riches coniifted in the number 
and wealth of their fubjedts; inftead of 
going to war to make prifoners, and fell 
them for flaves^ to be carried to a diftant 
climate, among a ftrange people, they would 
contend in encouraging the greateft poflible 
numbers to fettle in and cultivate each his 
own territory, and would try to intercept 
thofe fent down to the ilave market from 
the inland parts. The only.efFed: therefore 
that this cotilideration refpedting our rivals 
fhould produce is,, at once, to fet heartily to 
the worky that they may have the lefs time 
to reap advantage from the circumftances. 

But it is a notorious fadt,, that a confider^ 
able proportion of our African trade for the 
laft 25 years has been actually direfted to 
the fupplying of the French colonies with 
Haves, and that the improvement arifing 
thence contributed to enable them to make 
that formidable appearance with their navy 
in the beginning of the late war, which in 
the general opinion threatened to bring our 
exiflence, as a naval power, to an end« 
Now, on the fuppofitk>n that our Have trade 
is to continue on its former footing, and to 
:• < ... be 
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be direded a8 before (perhaps, coniidering 
our fuperior mercantile activity in a more 
profitable way for our rivals, than if they 
were to carry on the whole trade immedi- 
5itely with Africa) to the aggrandifement of 
our rivals, I in the ftrongeft manner infift, 
that the fubjedl calls for the moft ierious 
deliberation, and the moft pdinted inquiries 
both from adminiftration and parliament. 
I have long forefcen the fatal confequences 
of it, with an heart- felt concern for my 
country. And furely it dcferves to be dif^ 
cuffed, whether a branch of trade, confef* 
fedly of fbme importance, but confined to 
two or three ports, ought at the expence of' 
every human feeling to be. put in compe- 
tition with our future naval fuperiority ; or, 
if it niuft' be preferved, whether it fhould 
not be confined to the demands of our own 
colonies. If I be afked the queftion, fhould 
we refufe, wiJl not our rivals procure 
their fupplies from other hands ? I may 
anfwer by another queftion ; if we delibe- 
rately contribute to our rivals naval impor-e 
tance, fhall we defervc pity when we are 
crufhed under it ? But the truth i$, if we 
were to abandon the trade, two thirds of 
the whole muft fall to the ground ; for all 
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other nations have already their fhares in it 
according to their genius and demand.—- It 
may perhaps not be gener^ally known, that 
there are now Engliih agents at Madrid, 
treating with the Spanifli miniftry for the 
annual delivery of 80,000 African ilaves in 
the Spanish colonies. 

But in the civilization of Africa we have 
a certain remedy againft this danger. The 
French planters, by living as farmers* on 
their plantations, and cultivating a freflier 
and more luxuriant foil than is contained in 
our colonies, and being lefs dependent than 
we are on foreigners for provisions and other 
ftores, can raife fugar at two-thirds qf its 
ufual price in the Britifti colonics ; whofe 
proprietors live generally in Europe, and 
require largo remittances to fupport them, 
while other managers and their families 
muft alfo be maintained to, do their duty on 
their plantations, and neither cattle nor 
provifions iaire raifed on them to leffen the 
expence. I reckon twenty-five fliillings 
fterling per cwt. on the fpot to be a very 
moderate faving peace price for fugar in 
fpme of the Britifh colonies, and to be equal 
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to about iixteen fhillings in the French 
colonies. But fuch fugar is raifed in the 
Eaft-Indies by free people for three £hillings 
and four-pence per cwt. Nor is there reafon 
to doubt, that it might be raifed by freemen 
in Africa, if not at fo low a price as this laft, 
yet furely much below even the French 
price. Africans, under the preflure of fla- 
very, are the manufadturers of fugar and 
rum in the colonies ^ why may they not be 
equally fo in their own country working for 
themfelves ? Were this event brought about 
by the civilization of Africa, it would be 
impofiible to raife fugar, that could com- 
mand the market, by the expenfive culture 
of flaves. And if the French perfevered, 
they could not, by the utmoft ftfiftnefs of 
regulation, fupply more than their own 
country ; and their trade with the fuga^r 
colonies, inftead of bidding fair, as at pre-- 
fent by our help, to engrofs a great (hare of 
the European and American markets, mufl 
then be confined to their home demands. 

If we continue to encourage our flavc 
trade for the fupply of the French colonies^ 
^that of the Spanifh colonies is yet only 
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ideal) fuch is the extenfivencfs and fertility 
of their iflands, particularly Hifpaniola, fuch 
the frugality of their planters modes of life, 
that in lefs than twenty years, even in fpite 
of our enormous bounty of twenty (hillings 
per cwt. they will worm us out of every 
foreign nxarket for fugar. This ability on 
the part of our rivals of extending inde* 
finitely their fugar ntarket, which muft in 
time draw after it a naval fupcriority, re* 
quires to be folemnly confidcred, at leaft as 
far as we contribute to it, that thofe methods 
may be embraced, that can beft countera<3: 
its efteifts refpefting us, and help to prefervc 
our rank as a naval power. After laying all 
this before the reader, we may confidently 
conclude, that the African trade is more 
confinred-in its utility, than is generally ima* 
gined, and that of late years it has contri- 
iDuted more to the aggrandifemcnt of our 
rivals, than of p\ir own national wealth. 

We come now to confider the probable 
confequences to pur own fugar colonies, 
that may be cxpeded from advancing the 
condition of their flaves. That Britain has 
9, Diajority in them attache^ to her laws and 
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her intercft, it would be ungenerous not 
freely to acknowledg6; and whatever preju- 
dices exiftcd among t|iem againft a connec- 
tion with her, when compared with her 
rival, they have in a great meafure been 
done away in the fmall iilands, by their 
late experience of the nature of a French 
government. Still it is not to be concealed, 
that in fcveral of them there is. a ilrong 
lurking bias for the new cnipire of America. 
The conduct of Barbadoes and Jamaica, in 
the beginning of the late conteft, marked 
this too ftrongly to admit of a contradiction ; 
the reftlefs en>igrations frorft the fugar co- 
lonies thither continue to mark it. The 
Americans indeed haye not yet been able to 
give any fpecimen of liberality of fentiment 
.to encourage this bias, or of advantages to 
he gained by efpoufing their caufe. But that 
individuals, who have occafion to with for 
an eafy method of paying debts, fliould 
delight in change, even when it promifes 
little, needs not to' b? wondered at* 

But fuppofing this bias;, and the propriety 
of it, ftiil it is a doubtful point, if any con- 
siderable fhar^ of Weft Indian propriety will 
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be in the families, who now poflefs it, at 
that period when Britain and France fhall 
be Co weak, and America fo ftrong in naval 
force, as to allow of our fugar iilands being 
added as an appendage to the American em- 
pire. Though it may be an objed: of deli- 
beration with whom they may beft be con- 
neded, yet it will not be difputed that they 
^zn never think of fetting up for themfelves. 
They muft ever continue to belong to fome 
one or other naval power ; and furely from 
prefent appearances no period can be afBgned, 
^when that power Ihall be America. Yet 
fuppofe every thing to happen as fpeedily as 
it is fondly imagined^ and obferve the con<p» 
fequences. 

America, under a republican govemmentj^ 
can never be but a disjointed unwieldy ftate, 
whi^h nothing but comnion danger can pof- 
fibly unite in one purpofe. If the fugai: 
iflands be cpn^efted v^ith ^hem, it oiuft he 
i>y conqueft, when they are become fupe- 
rior at fea to the European naval powers. 
By the maxim on which America feparated 
from Britain, no countries, between which 
ieas intervene^ can be incorporated together. 
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The fugar colonies^ therefore, can never 
hope to be allowed to partake of any par- 
ticular American conftitution. They muft 
be governed as conquefts belonging to the 
union. When they were firft fettled, it was 
by Englifhmen intitled to all the privileges 
and laws of the mother country, and pre- 
fcrving all the rights and claims of citizens. 
But when fubdued by an American fqua^ 
dron, they will be coniidered as a defpifed 
part of an hated people. Some American 
rice or tobacco planter, who perhaps has 
the clanking of the chains of his Qwn fa- « 
miflied flaves ringing in his ears, will make 
fiaming fpeeches againft fugar planters. He 
will call them inexorable tyrants oyer help- 
lefs flaves. He will advife to have them 
treated as flaves jj and he will ofl?er himfelf 
to be the inflrrument, becaufe he is wel^^ 
acquainted with the mode.— When this der 
fired change commences in the fugar colo- 
nies, what a fine outlet will there be for 
all the turbulent fpirits of America in fill- 
ing the departments of law, police, cuftoms^ 
and every civil eftablifliment, not omitting 
the confifcations, that fagacipus interefl: will 
^ifcover or make. Perhaps, when too late, 
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the indolent rule of Britain, then no more, 
may be an objedt of regret. 

Again : Suppofe our fugar colonics a fa- 
voured part of this empire, when will Ame* 
rica be able to give them the fame high 
prices for their ftaple, that Britain has long 
afforded them ? As the children of Britain, 
their planters had the monopoly of her mar- 
ket. They cannot belong to America, till 
fhe has driven out every European power, 
and feized their colonies for herfelf. She 
will confidcr herfelf under no particular tie 
to give them the preference, but will fupply 
her wants from the cheapeft market. Far- 
ther, money (the foundation of high prices) 
can never be in plenty in a country, that is 
not far advanced in manufafturcs. Politi-* 
plans have not yet fixed the time, when the 
population of America fliall be fuppofed 
able to manufacture for herfelf, far lefs for 
a foreign market. Whenever, therefore, our 
colonies are fubjedled to America, the price 
of fugar in them muft fall one half, an4 
every proprietor muft become a bankrupt j 
for their opulence, their very being as plant-^. 
ers, depends on their union with Britain. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe then none but freemen inhabiting 
the fugar colonies^ they can propofe no 
benefit by changing their protestor,. Nay, 
it muft continue to be their intereft to cul- 
tivate, and even maintain, at the hazard of 
their lives, an union with their mother 
country, in whofe government they fhare, 
who alone can be expedted to rule them 
with a mother's indulgence, who alone can 
aflford them a price for their commodities 
equal to the expence of their culture. Yet, 
this being the cafe, why have we fuch ex- 
aggerated accounts of the neceffity of their 
intire dependence on the new ftates ? Why 
do they not patiently fuffer fome temporary 
inconveniency, till matters can be fettled 
on their new foundation ? 

Such indeed is the growing demaad for 
fugar in Britain and Ireland, as to call for 
all that will ever probably be produced in 
our remaining iflands. Doubtlefs they (Ja- 
maica efpecially) are capable in themfelves 
of producing much more than they have 
ever yet fent to market. But fuch have 
been the confequences of the feveral events^ 
that have happened within thefe laft twelve 
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years f that in any cafe it will be long before 
they can much exceed what they have for-* 
merly made ; nor can they poflibly increafe 
their quantity fo faft, Jls it probably will 
be called fpr. But as foon as any revolution 
deftroys the monopoly of the Britifti market, 
the Britifh fugar colonies mufl: dwindle into 
infigniiicancy. 

One reafon (hould ever induce Weft In- 
dian proprietors to prefer a connexion with 
an European power to one with America. 
Europe muft ever be dependent on the Weft 
Indies or Africa for this now neceftary of 
life, fugar. Europe is therefore the proper 
market for fugar, and it muft be the intereft 
of the planter to have a particular country 
in Europe, where he can lodge his produce, 
till he can fend it to the place of confump-* 
tion. And where trade is freeft, and the 
merchants have moft money, and give the 
longeft credit, (in all which Britain hath 
the advantage) will be the beft fpot for fix- 
ing their ftaple. We might add here, that 
the fituation of things, and the manners 
prevailing in America, muft change greatly, 
before that country becomes as agreeable a 
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retreat as Britain to the rich man or the 
v&letudinarian. Setting therefore afide long 
habits of acquaintance, the famenefs of laws 
and cuftoms, it muft alfo, in refpedt of in- 
tereft, continue to be the planters wifh, that 
Britain may ever be able to proteA her colo- 
nies, and keep them united to her govern-, 
ment. And the advancing of the condition 
of their Haves, or even the communicating 
in tire freedom to them, can make no dif- 
ference in the nature of the union, will 
rather enable the colonies to defend them- 
felves, and do their part to preferve the 
connection, whereon their own profperity 
depends. And it otherwife indifputably ap- 
pears to be the proprietor's intereft to employ 
only freemen on hi's plantation. 

If it be afked how are fugar plantations 
to be cultivated, without the ufual fupplies 
of flaves from Africa ; I anfwer, on old 
fettled plantations, fuch fupplies are qnly 
now neceflary from the original ill affort- 
ment of the fcxes, the oppreffive manner in 
which they have been worked, and the nig- 
gardlinefs with which they have been fed. 
Had they been treated with humanity, and 
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had their population, inftcad of being check-* 
ed by every vile method, been encouraged, 
the flaves, brought into our old colonies, 
would long ago have been fo greatly multi->' 
plied, as to have afforded fufficient jiumbcr« 
to have peopled the iilands acquired by the 
peace of 1763. There are now fufficient 
numbers in the feveral iilands to do this in 
the gradual manner, that will be moil pro-* 
fitable in the end, if we begin even thus 
late to treat them generally like human crea-» 
turcs. 

But I have not the vanity to imagine that 
any thing adduced here, or any thing, how-^ 
ever jufl or prafticable, that can be propofed 
by fpeculative men, will operate at once on 
the public. The utmoft that reafoning can 
be €xpe(5ted to do, is gradually to corrcdt 
and inform common opinion, and change 
infenfibly the popular way of thin^king. But 
fuppofe a flatute enad:ed, that the prefent 
flave trade fhould ceife after a period of 
three or fix years, every planter would im- 
mediately fet himfelf ferioufly to flock his 
plantation, and to give fuch orders for the 
treatment of his flaves, as would favour 
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their health and population.. This in the 
mean time wodd divert our fiave trade from 
the improvement of the French colonies to 
that of our own : and the end of the pe^- 
riod would find the feveral iflands in a ftate 
of opulence and happinefs that they never 
yet have experienced^ and prepared for that 
extenfion of privileges, and unexcepting 
freedom, which is the fcope of our argu. 
ment. But in niaking this fuppofition, I 
mean not to be accountable for thole bar** 
barities, and outrages to homaQity, that the 
ihorteft exigence of the flave tnrde muft m 
the nKan time neceflarily ocf:afioq.. 

* On the fpppofition that the fugar cdoo- 
nies, cither by their own choiccj^ or the 
events of war, are fcparated from Britain, 
is fuggefted the pofiibility of our bdng 
fupplied with fugar fron^ Africa. Indeed 
the improvement of Africa is a compenik. 
tion which we owe for th^ horrid barbaritiea 
we have been inilriimiental iq procuring ta 
be exercifed on her ions, both in their na^ 
tive country, and in the Weft Indies ; an4 
certainly we might proceed to great lengths 
without aBFedins; our ibga^ colonies 4 rathei? 
^y might get many other fopplies than 
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flaves from Africa* We mean nqjthing hof- 
tilc to our colonies by the plan. Such is 
indeed the nature of their conneftion with 
Britam^ that nothing but unavoidable neeef- 
fity fhould diflblve it. They were fettled 
by Engliflimen, with Englifh money, on 
the faith of a monopoly of the Britifh mar- 
ket. Without this monopoly they could 
not continue to be cultivated. On the other 
hand, hitherto the whole of their profits 
has been wealth added to the Britifh ftock. 
The bond therefore is reciprocal, and ought 
not to be weakened on one fide, till it has 
been cancelled on the other. The colonies, 
cannot find an equivalent for the Britifh 
market ; Britain will not foon find a nurfery 
for her n^vy equal to the Wefl: Ir^diai^ trade, 
fhovild fhe by any revolution lofe it. He 
who is a friend to the one muft confult the 
intereft of the other; for their profperity 
con lifts in their union % Nor can Britain 
take any ftep in contradiction to it without 
forfeiting her honour, nor the colonift$ 
without rifking their pofleflions. They muft 
exchange conceffions ; the colonifts fufiering 
inconveniencies, rather than injure the com- 
merce and navigation of Britain ; Britain 
facrificing advantages that her fuperiority in 
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ihoney and manufadtures may give her to 
prcferve her colonies in a condition to fup- 
ply her market with fugar. ' But what is 
niutually to be furrendered will be difcovered 
beft from the level, on which things fettle 
naturally of themfelves, if we prevent it 
not by our precipitation in fixing regula- 
tions, that cannot be reclaimed, before things 
have accommodated themfelves to their new 
ftate ; and much might be done for Africa^ 
and great advantage drawn from it, without 
lofing fight of this purpofc. 

I fhall here fubjoin an extradt of a letter 
which I have juft received from that humane 
intelligent fea officer, who favoured me with 
the letter that clofes the difcuffion of the 
capacity of negroes in the Eflay, and who 
in his late command on the coaft of Africa 
laid himfelf out for information on the fub- 
jed:, to fee what could be fuggefted or pro- 
pofed to check or give a new turn to the 
flave trade. His ftay on the coaft was fhort; 
but did every one, according to his op- 
portunities, apply with the like fentiment 
and good- will to colled: fafts, it would foon: 
enable us to ftrike fome plan out to put an 
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end to this diabolical commerce^ or at leall 
ftrip it of its prcfefit horrors. 

** Whcft the Portugucfe extended their difl* 
coveries along the coaft of Africa, they were 
very afliduous in introducing the Chriftiart 
religion in that part called the Grain Coaflv 
from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas. They 
were at firft Aiccefsful ; but when they emi- 
grated to the Brazils, the negroes relapfed 
into their former idolatry. Many of the 
negroes at Goree are Mahometans, but in 
general they are Pagans of the religion and 
language of the JolifFs. The French have 
been induftrious to teach them manners, and 
their language ; but have paid no attention 
to religion. I vifited all the chiefs of the 
negroes in our iettlements from Santa Apol- 
Ionia to Athera, which is upwards of 250 
miles, and found the police and punifhment 
of all crimes fupported by the Have trade. 
Thofewho commit crimes or trefpaffes againft 
their laws, are, at the decifion of twelve 
elders, fold for Haves for the ufe of their 
government, and the fupport of their chiefs. 
Theft, adultery, and murder, are the high-* 
eft crimes, and, whenever they are detedted^ 
fubje£t the whole family to flavery. But 
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any individual condemned to flavery for the 
crime of his relation, may redeem his own 
perfon, by furnifliing two (laves in his 
room. Or when a man commits one of the 
above cardinal crimes^ all the male part of 
his family are forfeited to flavery ; if a wo«* 
man, the female- part is ibid. While on the 
coafti I faw inftances of this fort fo truly 
cruel, as made my ytty bofom bleed. This 
traffick in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant* 
Nor do our planters, who purchafe them^ 
ufe any pains to inftrudt them in religion, 
to make them amends for the oppreffion 
thus exercifed on them. I anl fbrry to fay 
they are unnaturally averfe to every thing 
that tends to it i yet the Portuguefe, French 
and Spaniards, in their fettlements, fucceed 
in their attempts to inflrud: them, as much 
to the advantage of their commerce, as of 
religion. It is for the fake of Chriflianity, 
and the advantages accompanying it, . that 
Englifh flaves embrace every occafion of 
deferting to the fettlements of thefe nations. 

I had fuch a proof of this religious atten- 
tion in the Portuguefe of the ifland of St. 
Thomas under the Line, as I fhall always 

reflect on with pleafure. This ifknd was 
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once rich, populous, and full of fair church-^ 
cs, fchools, convents, and other pious femi-^ 
naries. The bi(hop of Loando was joint 
bifliop of it, and vifited.it annually. It is 
now fallen much below its former flate. 
But there are ftill upwards of 1 5000 negroe 
Chriftians in it, inftrudted to read and write, 
who daily attend divine worihip, clean and 
well clad. Friars of all orders, and priefts 
of every denomination, are chofen from 
among them, and are inftrufted in divine 
worfhip and the Chriftian rites. And though 
the ecclefiaftick wealth is wafting faft away, 
yet there ftill remains that good order and 
moral condudt among them, which religion 
alone teaches, or can infpire. There are 
circumftances in popery that a fenfible man 
cannot approve of; but the peculiar zeal 
with which the Portuguefe have propagated 
the dodtrine of Chrift is truly meritorious, 
while the liftlefs indifference of Proteftants 
is to us a finful reproach.** Thus far this 
worthy officer. 

This gentleman, during his fhort ftay on 
the coafts, probably had not an opportunity 
of feeing thofe crowds of flaves that are 
driven down like fo many iheep, perhaps 
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lOQO miles from the fea coaft, and who 
are generally inhabitants of villages that 
have been furrounded in the night-time by 
an armed force, and carried off to be fold 
to our traders on the coaft. The annual 
exportation of flaves from Africa has ex- 
ceeded 100,000. The fea poaft, on which 
this inhuman refinement has be?n introduced 
by the European traders, could not have 
fupplied fuch a number of culprits, without; 
having been long ago depopulated, 

From this account it plainly appears, that 
the flave trade occafions a degree of barba- 
rous cruelty and oppreffion, which huma- 
nity, in its loweft ftate, muft have revolted 
at, if not fupported by avarice, and a lufl: 
for gain. We go on the coaft, and tempt 
the natives, with what to them are articles 
of luxury, to fweep away, for the real or 
pretended fault of an individual, whole fa- 
milies in exchange, becaufe they can fupply 
us with no other articles that we defire to 
poflefs. But from the fuccefs of the Por- 
tuguefe anaong them, it is clear, the Africans 
are capable of inftrudlion and improvement, 
and that agriculture and arts might eafily be 
introduced among them^^ and lay a founda- 
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tioD for trade» that far from wounding hu-* 
inanity in this high degree,, might raife ancf 
improve it, and h? a blefling and advantage 
to all concerned. 

Why might not the culture of fugar, to* 
bacco, indigo, 6pc. be introduced into St. 
Thomas's ? And why might not that iflan^ 
lend out, in time, negroe teachers and ar-* 
tifts to inftruft and improve their brethren 
on the continent ? By flopping the impor- 
tation of ilaves into our colonies, you in- 
creafe the value of thofe who are already 
there ; you oblige their mailers to ufe them 
well, and improve their condition. But 
while ever the flave trade continues open to 
fupply the ravages made by oppreffion and 
faminej^ one great inducement is wanting for 
treating ilaves with humanity. Without 
meaning to caft any reproach on mailers, 
who, like all other bodies, confill of good, 
bad, and indilferent men, I affirm, that till 
fome check or new turn be given to the Have 
trade, it will be found a moll difficult buli-^ 
nefs to advance the condition of Ilaves in 
cur colonies, fo as to anfwer the fond wifliea 
of piety and philanthropy relpefting them.. 

Ang. lOt 
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POSTSCRIPT^ 



npHE preceding Inquiry has been fb long 
in the prefs, as to give the Author an 
opportunity of taking notice of a curious 
attack made on him by an anonymous writer^ 
which charges him with having written ccr-* 
tain " Thoughts on the Slavery of the Nc-* 
** groes in the American Colonies." Thcfe 
Thoughts the Author knew nothing of, and 
4ievcr faw them till they were in print. As 
far as he is the Author, therefore, of theie 
Thoughts, the virulent abufe thrown on 
him by this enemy in the dark is altogether 
mifapplied. But though from fome ftrong 
traits in the ftyle, he believes it would not 
be a difficult matter to trace his adverfary 
out, he (hall leave him to enjoy his uncon- 
tefted viftory, with his hearty prayers that 
he may learn and know the truth ; and then 
the Thoughts that he gives to the publick 
will be very differently exprefled. 
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But as he appeals to my knowledge of 
certain fafts, and filence may be conftrued 
into affent, I muft beg leave to fet hina 
right. 

There is no law (but an old negledled one 
in the Bible) in St. Kitts, to confine the 
punifhment of a flave to thirty-nine lafhes. 
And had Mofes had the cart-whip in con- 
templation^ he would have reftrdned his 
people to a much fmaller number ; for that 
inftrument, in good hands, would foon have 
made the poor fufFerer ^ vile in his brother's 
^* fight." There is an inftance in Antigua 
of a white man being hanged for the murder 
of a negroe • but in the ifland to which 
he refers, I never knew of any inquifition 
for negroe blood. The pickling of the 
wounds from ftripes is not confined to ne^ 
groe freemen, as he may learn, i,f he will 
make a proper inquiry. 

I wifti his defcription of the treatment of 

lick and old Haves were true; but it was 

not quite fo good in the quarter where I was 

befl: acquainted. His account of the pecu- 
Hum of flaves is altogether new to me ; nor 
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are ^' the means of even a bare livelihood''^ 
placed in the reach of four out of five flaves 
with whofe fituation I was ever aqquainted. 

It is more pleafing to me to pommunicate 
an account of th^ virtues and improvement 
of an honefl: Afnca^i^ that I have juft met 
with in th9 late travels of Five Danifh 
philofophers *, originally publifhed in Ger- 
man, and fince tranflated into French, in 
three volumes, quarto, — Farhan^^ a jet black; 
negroe, was carried a boy into Arabia, and 
there fold to an officer in the ?ourt of th<; 
Imam or prince of Yemen. His n^after gave 
him every advantage of education, and en- 
trufted him, as he ^rew up, with the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. Th?fe he condudted 
with fo much propriety and addrefs, as to 
attraft the notice qf the prince, who tool? 
him near his perfon, and afterwards made 
him governor of Loheia, a city on the fea-^ 
goaft. There our travellers found him ruling 
his people, as a kind father would his chil- 
dren. To thefe travellers he behaved with 
the utmoft kindnefs, generofity, and even 

# Voyage en Arabic & ei\ d'autres Pays circonvoi^nsj^ 
par C« Niebuhr. 
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politenefs^ expreifed the greateft fondnefs for 
their eonverfation, and a warm defire to 
learn and be informed of whatever was ftri- 
king in Europeans. In fliort they, when 
ipeaking of him, call him the good Farhan, 
and had many fad opportunities of contrail- 
ing his behaviour with the other native Ara- 
bian governors. Here then we have an 
African towering above the fubtile Arabian ; 
and fliall his country, by European info- 
lence, be ftill depreiTed in the fcale of reafon 
and human excellence ? It is ignorant pride 
^at fancies a diftindion to its prejudice. 
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